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of Congress was compulsive; yet in this situation, it was more faithfully
and affectionately obeyed than was any Government in Europe. This
instance, like that of the National Assembly of France, sufficiently shews,
that the strength of Government does not consist of anything within
itself, but in the attachment of a Nation, and the interest which the people
feel in supporting it. When this is lost Government is but a child in power,
and though like the old Government of France it may harass individuals
for a while, it but facilitates its own fall.
After the Declaration of Independence it became consistent with the
principle on which representative Government is founded, that the au-
thority of Congress should be defined and established. Whether that
authority should be more or less than Congress then discretionarily ex-
ercised, was not the question. It was merely the rectitude of the measure.
For this purpose, the act called the Act of Confederation (which was
a sort of imperfect federal Constitution) was proposed, and after long
deliberation was concluded in the year 1781, It was not the Act of Con-
gress, because it is repugnant to the principles of representative Govern-
ment that a body should give power to itself. Congress first informed the
several states of the powers which it conceived were necessary to be in-
vested in the union, to enable it to perform the duties and services re-
quired from it; and the states severally agreed with each other, and con-
centrated in Congress those powers.
It may not be improper to observe that in both those instances (the
one of Pennsylvania, and the other of the United States) then* is no such
thing as an idea of a compact between the people on one side and the
Government on the other. The compact was that of the people with each
other to produce and constitute a Government. To suppose that any
Government can be a party in a compact with the whole people is to sup-
pose it to have existence before it can have a right to exist. The only in-
stance in which a compact can take place between the people and those
who exercise the Government is, that the people shall pay them while
they choose to employ them.
Government is not a trade which any man, or any body of men, has a
right to set up and exercise for his own emolument, but is altogether a
trust in right of those by whom the trust is delegated, and by whom it is
always resumable. It has of itself no rights; they are altogether duties.
Having thus given two instances of the original formation of a Consti-
tution, I will shew the manner in which both have been changed since
their first establishment.
The powers vested in the Governments of the several states, by the